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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 26, 1954, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. Voting Members also present were: Mrs. 
E. W. Allison, Mrs. Valentine Bennett, Miss Lillian McNab Burton, 
Mr. Edward N. Ganser, Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mrs. Lea Hudson, 
Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. Alan F. 
MacRobert, Miss Hettie R. Meade, Miss M. Catherine Rittler, 
Mr. William O. Stevens, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, Mrs. John J. 
Whitehead, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 


The following five Trustees of the Society whose terms of office 
had expired were re-elected for another term of three years: Pro- 
fessor C. J. Ducasse, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, 
Mr. Edward Latham, and Professor J. B. Rhine. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held immediately after the 
Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Society were re-elected 
for the year 1954: President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice- 
President, Dr. Gardner Murphy; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lawrence Jacob; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. 
Allison. Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman was elected Treasurer. 
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Telepathy and the Child-Parent Relationship’ 


JAN EHRENWALD, M.D. 


There are three major sources of data upon which research in 
telepathy and related phenomena can be based: (1) spontaneous 
incidents, as they can be observed in everyday life, (2) experimental 
investigation of the ESP type, as it is studied in the laboratory, and 
(3) observations made in the psychoanalytic situation and their 
evaluation from the psychiatric point of view. This principle can 
readily be applied to the problem of telepathy involved in the child- 
parent relationship with which we are here concerned tonight. I 
propose to discuss the problem by giving you, first, two examples 
of spontaneous telepathy between mother and child. You will see 
that these cases are in the classical tradition of the Phantasms of 
the Dying—or the Living—as they were described by the pioneers 
of psychical research more than half a century ago. Secondly, I will 
discuss two instances of experimental investigations which are per- 
tinent to our problem; and I will conclude with an at least passing 
reference to the modern psychiatric and psychoanalytic implications 


of the telepathy hypothesis as it applies to the child-parent relation- 
ship. 


My first illustrative case is the case of Lottie, a married lady of 
forty, a patient of mine. A native of Prague, she and her husband 
came to this country in 1938. Owing to circumstances beyond her 
control she was forced to leave her widowed mother, aged fifty-eight, 
behind in the country threatened by Nazi occupation. Lottie was 
torn with remorse for having done so, and she continued to do all 
in her power to obtain a visa for the old lady and to bring her over 
to the U.S.A. On April 12, 1939, between 10 and 10:30 a.m., 
Lottie was suddenly overcome by a feeling of anxiety and restless- 
ness. She had a sense of some impending disaster and went into an 
uncontrollable crying fit. This happened in her apartment in New 
York. Helen, her maid, tried her best to calm her down and to find 
out the reason for Lottie’s anxiety. But all Lottie could tell her was 
that she felt something terrible had happened to her mother, or 
maybe to her mother-in-law. Helen’s consolation that she would not 
have to cry so bitterly if something had happened to her mother-in- 
law did not help matters. Lottie rushed to the phone and tried to 
put through a transatlantic telephone call to her mother. Owing to 
technical difficulties this was of no avail. She shared her anxiety 


1 This paper was read by Dr. Ehrenwald at a Meeting of the Society held 
on February 16, 1953. 
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with her husband and the next morning Lottie went to her safe 
deposit vault to parcel out what family heirlooms she had brought 
from the old country so that her mother, on her arrival here, would 
have an equal share of the jewels with her daughter—provided she 
would ever arrive. On her return from the bank Lottie’s husband 
broke the news to her that in the night from April 12th to the 13th, 
her mother had suddenly passed away. The cable, sent by a relative, 
mentioned a carbuncle for which she had an operation. But Lottie 
learned a month or so later that her mother’s death had been a 
suicide. On the critical night she had opened the gas jets in her 
apartment. Making allowance for the six hours’ time difference 
between New York and Prague, Lottie’s anxiety attack may have 
occurred after a latency period of several hours following her 
mother’s mortal crisis. Like many cases of the kind there is, how- 
ever, no information available as to the exact time she had suc- 
cumbed to the gas poisoning. 


I hinted that Lottie’s case is wholly in the tradition of the older 
reports found in the literature of psychical research. But owing to 
the circumstances in which it came to my notice, it provides some 
added insight into the nature of the relationship which may—or may 
not—be conducive to an occasional telepathic incident. In Lottie’s 
case the relationship between mother and daughter had always been 
very close. An only child, Lottie had lost her father at the age of 
three and had thus become the only source of joy and emotional 
security to her widowed mother. In fact, throughout her life she 
had been conditioned to cater to her mother’s emotional needs: to 
become her friend and companion rather than her child. Gradually 
her mother developed a paradoxical dependence on her daughter, 
reversing, in a way, the usual pattern. Lottie married late, at the 
age of twenty-nine. Even at that time she felt rather guilty over 
what to her appeared as a desertion of her mother. It was this guilt 
that was further enhanced by her emigration to the U.S.A. about a 
year following her marriage. Her mother, on the other hand, had 
quite obviously fostered Lottie’s sense of guilt. Although she had 
resigned herself to the inevitable and accepted Lottie and her son-in- 
law’s emigration without open remonstrations, Lottie had rightly 
sensed all along that her mother had never really let go of her—that 
she had never acquiesced in the final and irrevocable sep>-ation from 
her daughter. The telepathic incident between the * shows in 
effect Lottie’s reaction to her mother’s mortal crisis .t vugh 
she had responded to it with a spasm of guilt and an. . ugh 
she was unable to tell exactly why she felt compelled to :usu to the 
phone to put in the long distance call and to establish some sort of 
connection with her mother. Neither was she fully aware of the 
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deeper reasons for her actions on the following day. Yet these can 
well be understood along psychoanalytic lines. We must surmise 
that her parceling out of the family heirlooms was a symbolic gesture 
designed to expiate her sins while at the same time it served as a 
denial of her mother’s death of which she had learned in a telepathic 
way. 

Lottie’s case is a counterpart of an incident described by Professor 
Rhine in his book New Frontiers of the Mind? It was told to him 
by the wife of a college professor, and it is as follows: “One after- 
noon she [the professor’s wife] was playing bridge at the home of 
a friend. Suddenly she had an impulse to interrupt the game, go to 
the telephone, and call up her maid to ask if her baby was all right. 
She felt that she should not even finish the hand she was playing, but 
could think of no excuse to justify an interruption to her fellow 
players. With a severe struggle she was able to keep herself under 
control until the hand was finished. Then she excused herself hur- 
riedly, rushed to the telephone, called her maid, and asked anxiously 
about the baby.” Although she was reassured by the maid, she hur- 
ried home and found out from the maid that a moment before the 
telephone call, the baby had fallen from the carriage, being caught 
by her heels, and was hanging head downwards. How long she had 
hung there no one knew exactly, but a policeman that had happened 
to pass by rescued the baby from the precarious position. 


It is needless to say that such dramatic and well-documented inci- 
dents as those represented by the two cases I have described to you 
are few and far between. In any case they are by no means character- 
istic of the part played by telepathy in the child-parent relationship. 
Indeed, so long as we focus our attention upon a few spectacular 
incidents of this kind we may only obtain a one-sided and distorted 
picture of the telepathic factor involved in that relationship and, for 
that matter, of the telepathic process in general. 


But on trying to collect data of a less spectacular kind we are 
faced with a considerable difficulty. And its reason is as follows: 
Once a supposedly telepathic incident lacks the dramatic quality, 
say, of Lottie’s or Dr. Rhine’s cases, it may easily escape our atten- 
tion. In effect, it is only on the basis of its dramatic quality—on the 
basis of some striking or unusual circumstance attached to the 
incident—that those involved in the incident get aware of its tele- 
pathic nature. To put it in more technical terms one could say: Only 
when the incidents concerned are charged with a heightened feeling 
tone and at the same time are labelled with an identification tag 


2Rhine, J. B., New Frontiers of the Mind, Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 
1938, pp. 15-16. 
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provided by specific distinctive features (which I described as tracer 
elements or telepathic tracer effects*), only then are we capable of 
stating with any degree of certainty that telepathy has actually taken 
place. And it goes without saying that occurrences carrying such 
conspicuous identification tags do not happen often enough to suit 
the convenience of the psychiatrist or of the worker in psychical 
research. 


Fortunately, it is at this point that the experimental method comes 
to our rescue. Let me again give two examples of observations of 
this kind. In 1938 Dr. R. M. Drake, of Wesleyan College, Georgia, 
published the case of little ““Bo,”* a mentally retarded boy of eleven. 
Because of his poor school work his mother had coached him at 
home. On these occasions she thought she discovered that Bo would 
spontaneously tell her words or numbers which she had not overtly 
expressed. Let me quote from Dr. Drake’s report. “For a while he 
was thought to be a lightning calculator because no matter what the 
row of figures given he would immediately give the answer, provided 
it was in the mother’s mind, but he could do absolutely nothing if 
left alone.” One of Dr. Drake’s students who had referred the child 
to him put it as follows: “The child cannot read unless someone is 
at his side looking on his book. He reads well then, but when left 
alone, he cannot read.” Bo had a low intelligence quotient. It was 
55 on the Stanford-Binet Scale. He is described as restless, dis- 
tractible, and physically handicapped due to a cerebral birth injury. 


Dr. Drake devised a variety of tests to investigate Bo’s unusual 
abilities. He wrote down a series of numbers which were looked at 
by the mother and were to be called by the boy without seeing them. 
He made the mother read silently from a book entirely new to her, 
and found the boy able to repeat a large majority of the words, all 
the time paying no attention to his mother. Dr. Drake watched her 
lips carefully for incipient movements and listened for minimal verbal 
clues but could not detect any. The only thing that gave some trouble 
in the test situation was her incessantly prodding the child, demand- 
ing better performance. Only with difficulty could she be restrained 
from interfering in the experiment with remarks like “What is the 
next letter?” “What is the next number?” frequently adding the 
boy’s nickname Bo as an additional stimulus. On one occasion she 
grabbed a stick to whip the boy, with the result of improving his 
response at least for a short period. 


; 3 Ehrenwald, J., New Dimensions of Deep Analysis: A Study of Telepathy 
in Interpersonal Relationships, Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1954. 


4 Drake, R. M., “An Unusual Case of Extra-Sensory Perception,” Journal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. 2, 1938, pp. 184-198. 
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The most convincing evidence for Bo’s paranormal abilities was 
supplied by a series of ESP tests of the Duke type, extending over 
several months, with the mother acting as the agent and Bo acting 
as the percipient. After overcoming initial difficulties due to his low 
intelligence, one day he gave an average of 21 correct hits per run 
as against the chance expectation of 5 correct hits in a total of 14 
runs performed on that day. One of the runs was a “perfect run,” 
that is, he guessed correctly all 25 cards of the Zener pack. 


Let us pause for a moment at this point to evaluate the relevance 
of Dr. Drake’s observation to our problem. Clearly, in this case, it 
is not the sheer impact of an emotional crisis affecting mother or 
child which is conducive to telepathy. Rather it is the tendency of 
Bo’s mother to come to his aid, to improve upon his performance—to 
function vicariously in her son’s behalfi—which does the trick. It is 
her profound need to correct a flaw in her own creation, to mold 
him in her own image, as it were, which seems to be capable of 
mobilizing in her certain psychomotor attitudes which, under other- 
wise favorable circumstances, assume telepathic activity upon the 
mind of her mentally defective offspring. Put in more technical terms 
one could say that in Dr. Drake’s case it is a complex psychological 
configuration made up of a deep-seated biological need on the part 
of the parent—acting as a telepathic agent—and of a corresponding 
ego-impairment or minus-function> on the part of the child—acting 
as a telepathic percipient—which may occasionally result in tele- 
pathic incidents between the two. Let me add here that ESP tests 
with persons other than Bo’s mother playing the part of an agent 
invariably met with failure. 


This is also illustrated by the following observation to which I 
repeatedly called attention on previous occasions. It was published 
by Dr. Ferdinand von Neureiter, a professor of forensic medicine 
at the University of Berlin, and is known as the case of Ilga K.,® 
a feeble-minded Lithuanian girl of nine, who was suffering from 
mental deficiency, superimposed on a marked reading disability or 
word blindness. Yet Ilga attracted the attention of her teachers and 
of the family doctor by her unusual ability to “read,” despite her 
defect, when her mother, situated in another room, or separated from 
her by a curtain, gazed silently at a sentence printed in a book, 
reading it to herself, Dr. Neureiter, in a series of well-authenticated 
experiments, confirmed these observations. His detailed report, pub- 
lished in 1935, provoked considerable controversy among experts. 


5 Ehrenwald, J., Telepathy and Medical Psychology, W. W. Norton, New 
York, 1948, Ch. III. 


6 Neureiter, F. v.. “Wissen um Fremdes Wissen, auf unbekanntem Wege 


erworben,” Gotha, 1935. 
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Two years later, Dr. Hans Bender,’ of the psychological laboratory 
of the University of Bonn, reported on the findings of a commission 
which was delegated to repeat the Neureiter investigations. Some of 
these experiments were carried out in a soundproof chamber of the 
Riga Broadcasting Station in which the child was strictly separated 
from her mother so as to exclude all possible visual or auditory 
clues. Ilga’s performance was less striking under these conditions 
than the one described in the Neureiter report although here, too, 
a few responses were strongly suggestive of ESP. 


In giving details of the experimental set-up, Bender makes an 
observation which is of particular interest in the present connection. 
Like Dr. Drake, Bender complains that in trying to duplicate the 
original Neureiter tests, Ilga’s mother, Mrs. K., could not be re- 
strained from constantly prodding the child with exclamations such 
as “Ilga think,” “Say it right,” “Now go on,” etc. He describes how 
the child recited words, read by her mother, in syllables in a 
monotonous tone of voice, often impatiently, while “the lips of the 
woman, who was an unusually excitable motor type and difficult to 
manage, were often moving simultaneously with the child’s utter- 
ances.” This was further borne out by a series of experiments 
recorded by means of moving pictures and dictaphone. They left no 
doubt that Ilga’s mother sought to help her daughter’s performance 
with her lips moving simultaneously with Ilga’s answers. But let me 
repeat once more that there are, nevertheless, a few correct apparently 
telepathic responses on Dr. Neureiter’s and Dr. Bender’s records in 
which no audible clues were transmitted by Ilga’s mother. 


These brief excerpts from Dr. Neureiter’s and Dr. Bender’s 
reports should suffice in this connection. They indicate, first, that 
some of the phenomena described cannot possibly be explained away 
by resorting to the theory of involuntary whispering or sensory 
hyperesthesia. Secondly, they reveal that there was a striking simul- 
taneity between Mrs. K.’s attempt to function vicariously in behalf 
of her mentally defective child and Ilga’s apparent telepathic response 
to this attitude. Thirdly, they show that it is those experiments in 
which Ilga’s mother played the part of the agent which produced 
the best ESP results. 


What, then, is the significance of the Neureiter and Drake cases 
to our issue? Taken at their face value they throw little light upon 
the telepathic factor involved in the child-parent relationship and do 
not seem to deepen our insight into its dynamics. This should not, 
of course, detract in any way from the merits of the respective 


7 Bender, H., “The Case of Ilga K.: Report of a Phenomenon of Unusual 
Perception,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 2, 1938, pp. 5-22. 
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investigators. They were not concerned with the psychology of the 
child-parent relationship as such when they set out on their project. 
What they really wanted to do was to explore the alleged ESP 
capabilities of two promising subjects under suitable laboratory con- 
ditions, using Zener cards, printed words, or geometrical figures for 
their experiments. On the face of it this admittedly has little bearing 
upon our problem. One could argue that even the most striking 
responses to ESP cards or similar materials do not tell us much 
about the way in which parent and child may or may not be assumed 
to be linked together on the psi level in ordinary life. One can also 
question whether we are altogether justified in using the relationship 
between a mentally defective child and his sorely tried—if not dis- 
turbed—mother as a representative sample of the harmonious give 
and take between parent and child in a healthy and well-balanced 
family situation. 


Still, it seems to me that the Neureiter, Bender, and Drake reports 
contain answers to some of our questions even though they may not 
have occurred to the experimenters themselves when they embarked 
on their investigations. 


One thing, I believe, has already become perfectly clear from our 
discussion: this is, that in both experimental cases it is the child- 
parent relationship itself which was one of the most important pre- 
disposing factors for the occurrence of telepathy. In Dr. Neureiter’s 
case, for instance, results were much worse with Dr. Neureiter 
himself playing the role of an agent. Unfortunately, it was this very 
fact which had aroused the suspicion of the experts, and their doubts 
were further enhanced by the striking simultaneity between Mrs. K.’s 
subvocal speech-movements and Ilga’s purportedly telepathic re- 
sponses to her mother’s behavior. Yet the fact is that this observation 
is in perfect keeping with our present knowledge of the psycho- 
dynamics of the telepathic process. We know today that success in 
ESP experiments is largely dependent on a certain measure of 
rapport between agent and percipient, failing which otherwise gifted 
subjects are likely to score below chance expectation. This is also 
illustrated by observations in the psychoanalytic situation. These 
observations show that, other things being equal, the occurrence of 
telepathy between therapist and patient is facilitated by a positive 
transference relationship or rapport between the two. Let me also 
remind you at this point that, according to Freud,’ the transference 
relationship is itself fashioned after the pattern of the child-parent 
relationship. In fact, we know that the child-parent relationship has 


8 Freud, S.: An Outline of Psychoanalysis, W. W. Norton, New York, 
1949, Ch. VI. 
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to be regarded as the original model of the patient-doctor relation- 
ship, and let me add by way of a footnote only that the same is true 
for the relationship between the hypnotist and his subject or between 
the leader and his followers in society at large. 


A second important fact which emerges from the Neureiter and 
Drake experiments refers to the attitudes of the respective mothers. 
This is best illustrated by Mrs. K.’s subvocal speech movements 
which could be observed simultaneously with Ilga’s telepathic re- 
sponses. Significantly, this attitude, too, was considered as nothing 
but a nuisance by the experimenters and, indeed, as one detrimental 
to the whole experimental procedure. Such an attitude is, however, 
an intrinsic feature of the child-parent relationship. It is only natural 
for the mother of a handicapped child to try to compensate for this 
defect. This precisely was the case with little Bo’s and Ilga’s mothers. 
Both were anxious to see their children function at their best. They 
sought by every means at their disposal to prod, to stimulate, if 
necessary to browbeat them into better performance. They acted very 
much like a cheerleader rooting for his team. They tried to do the 


doing for them. In short, they sought to function vicariously in their 
behalf. 


Now it is readily understood that such an attitude may well be 
taken as an undesirable interference with a well-planned and rigidly 
controlled laboratory experiment. But I think my brief résumé of 
the Neureiter and Drake tests has made it abundantly clear that it 
is just the intense emotional involvement of the respective mothers 
in their offsprings’ performance which was responsible for the occa- 
sional ESP reactions that were obtained in the tests, while the 
failure of other persons to operate as successful agents was obvi- 
ously due to the lesser degree of emotional involvement in what for 
them was nothing but a more or less interesting social game or 
psychological experiment. 


Let me emphasize, however, that there is nothing to indicate that 
the occurrence of telepathy as such is exclusively dependent on the 
presence of such biological ties as the child-parent relationship. I 
hinted that telepathy can occur just as well between persons connected 
with each other by purely psychological bonds. This had actually 
happened between Ilga K. and Dr. Neureiter himself as soon as he 
succeeded in establishing the necessary rapport between himself and 
the child, and it can be observed over and over again under psycho- 
logically favorable laboratory conditions, to say nothing of the psycho- 
analytic situation to which I just referred. 


Let me now turn our attention to a third, less dramatic, aspect 
of the child-parent relationship. This is all the more called for since 
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the four illustrative cases reviewed so far are admittedly of an excep- 
tional—if not unique—order. Such incidents as Lottie’s telepathic 
experience may happen once in the lifetime of a subject and such 
subjects as little Bo or Ilga K. may be seen only once in the lifetime 
of an experimenter. One may rightly object that, to make matters 
worse, our last two examples represent a morbid distortion and 
exaggeration of the normal child-parent relationship and that one 
may well question, therefore, their significance to an inquiry primarily 
concerned with the normal, or, if you like, physiological aspects of 
this relationship. But we must realize that here, too, as in many other 
fields of psychology and psychiatry, it is the study of exaggerated 
or grossly distorted functions which may help us toward a better 
understanding of what is loosely described as the “normal” patterns 
of behavior and functioning. Applying this principle to the two 
mentally defective children and their disturbed mothers, we must 
realize that the frantic behavior of the good ladies which had given 
so much trouble to the experimenters is in no way different from 
what any well-adjusted mother is wont to do in the everyday process 
of bringing up her child. 

You will see at once what I mean if you are prepared to follow 
me from the laboratory to watch little Tommy, aged twelve months, 
sitting dreamily on his potty in the nursery, whilst his mother, 
marshalling all her skills of dramatization, visual and auditory, 1s 
trying hard to induce him to do what nice babies are expected to do 
in his situation. 

At a later stage she will intently follow his first playful attempts 
at forming words, with her speech organs set to perform the task 
for him, with her facial muscles joining in and reflecting the emotion 
she and her offspring share between themselves and are about to 
express. Later still, when Tommy is about to learn the use of knife 
and fork or the handling of simple tools and materials, she will 
eager'y pursue each step of his performance and participate in it as 
if it were her own. Like the mothers of little Bo or Ilga K., she, too, 
may tend to function vicariously in his behalf. 

Master Tommy’s school teacher is, of course, less likely to get 
involved in the process of instruction with equal zeal. But Tommy’s 
father, when giving him a first chance to drive the family car, will 
contract each muscle of his right leg to make sure Tommy puts on 
the brake in time—if he does not altogether get tied up in knots at 
a dangerous intersection. He may then find out that back-seat driving 
or functioning vicariously in his child’s behalf may be far more trying 
and exhausting than driving himself. 

All this should go far to show that if there is a difference between 
the attitudes of Tommy’s parents and those which Dr. Bender and 
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Dr. Drake had complained of in the mothers of their experimental 
subjects, it is only of a quantitative nature. I have tried to show 
elsewhere? that such attitudes are indeed an integral part of our 
normal behavior in interpersonal relationships. They are based on 
our innate tendency to project ourselves into another person’s 
psychological shoes—a tendency which has been described by the 
technical term empathy. Empathy can be defined as the imaginative 
sharing by one person of another person’s consciousness. But I have 
also pointed out that there is another side to the empathic function. 
In addition to our tendency to share another person’s mental or emo- 
tional experience we are also inclined to participate in his motor 
or psychomotor behavior as though the person were part and parcel 
of our own personality: as though he were an appendage of our own 
ego. This tendency can be described as the smotor counterpart of 
empathy and | suggest for it the term enkinesis. I think you will 
agree that the tendency to empathy and enkinesis is unmistakable 
in all the instances of telepathy which we have reviewed tonight. 
Indeed, one could say that it was the tendency of the mothers 
described by Neureiter and Drake to project themselves into their 
children’s psychological shoes and to function vicariously on their 
behalf which had become the vehicle of the occasional flashes of 
telepathy that had occurred between them. Lottie’s telepathic ex- 
perience in which she seemed to share her mother’s anguish in her 
hour of crisis and tried to do something about it, as well as the 
observation quoted from Dr. Rhine, illustrate the same point in a 
dramatic fashion. Again, Tommy’s parents, in their legitimate solici- 
tude for their son’s welfare, did exactly the same thing, although 
they may have remained unaware of the fact that they, too, had 
in effect sought to funetion vicariously in his behalf. Seen from our 
angle their behavior could be described as fifty per cent empathy 
and fifty per cent enkinesis. That, here again, a psi factor may be 
involved in the total psychological situation goes without saying, 
even though in the absence of specific identification tags or tracer 
elements the part played by telepathy is difficult to prove. 


Let me remind you, however, at this point that my emphasis on 
the empathic factor involved in the child-parent relationship is by 
no means a new departure. Harry Stack Sullivan,!® the noted 
American psychiatrist, has made the concept of empathy an integral 
part of his system of psychiatric thinking. He particularly empha- 


9Ehrenwald, J., “Patterns of Neurotic Interaction: A Study of Empathy 
and Enkinesis in Interpersonal Relationships,” American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, Vol. VII, 1953, pp. 24-40. 

10 Sullivan, H. S., Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry, The William Alanson 
White Psychiatric Foundation, Washington, D. C., 1947. 
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sized that what he called the empathic linkage is unmistakable be- 
tween mother and child in the infancy period “long before there are 
signs of understanding of emotional expression or verbal com- 
munication between them.” He has also pointed out that the same 
empathic factor is responsible for the child’s sense of approval and 
disapproval of his performance by the significant adult in later years, 
without the aid of verbal communication. 

There undoubtedly are many and varied ways in which non-verbal 
attitudes, wishes and expectations of all kinds may “get across” to 
the child, and we know that they may affect his behavior more pro- 
foundly than the spoken word is capable of doing. Influences of this 
type may thus become formative stimuli of prime importance in the 
making of his personality, and psychiatrists and anthropologists hold 
that these influences are ultimately responsible for his gradual adjust- 
ment to the culture in which he is reared. 


To the student of psychical research the current views on the 
modus operandi of empathy will have a familiar ring. Psychologists 
have tried to explain it in terms of susceptibility to subliminal sensory 
cues emanating from the parents and from the child’s social environ- 
ment at large. They have pointed to the part played by intonations 
of voice, gestures, or facial expressions, and to an unusual sensitive- 
ness to subliminal stimuli in general. But they are at a loss to explain 
the way in which such perceptions are being brought to bear in the 
early infantile period, that is, at a time when the child’s whole per- 
ceptual apparatus is not as yet equipped to deal with highly structured 
material of a cognitive order. The concept of empathy alone obvi- 
ously gives only an incomplete answer to this question. In other cases, 
again, psychiatrists have found that little children are capable of 
responding to certain repressed complexes in the minds of their 
mothers of which the mothers themselves are entirely unaware. 
They have described neurotic family situations in which the child 
seemed to respond to his mother’s unconscious mental content in a 
way which could not possibly be accounted for by reference to the 
familiar channels of sensation. In some cases published in the litera- 
ture, non-verbal influences emanating from a disturbed mother were 
actually responsible for such neurotic behavior difficulties as lying, 
stealing, or other delinquent acts seen in the respective child. 


How, then, can such influences be communicated from the parent 
to the child? Clinical psychiatry has so far been reluctant to accept 
telepathy as a possible explanatory hypothesis. The reason for its 
reluctance is, of course, understandable. Apart from the well-known 
resistance to the concept of psi and its revolutionary implications, 
the clinical evidence which can be derived from observations in 
neurotic child-parent relationships is not strong enough. Most cases 
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of this kind do not provide what I described as a clear-cut and 
unequivocal tracer effect; they lack the necessary evidential value. 
Everyday clinical practice does not oblige, as a rule, with such 
dramatic occurrences as those which I outlined to you in the intro- 
ductory section of my paper. Such striking cases as those of Lottie 
and of the college professor’s wife, or of little Bo or Ilga K. are few 
and far between. But as far as they go they undoubtedly provide 
a strong argument to indicate that, under favorable conditions, the 
well-known parental attitude of empathy and its motor counterpart, 
enkinesis, may in actual fact include a telepathic factor. It is true 
that in the case of Tommy and his parents seeking to function 
vicariously in his behalf, the part played by telepathy is difficult to 
prove. But once we are ready to view Tommy’s case against the 
background of broader clinical and experimental evidence, including 
the data supplied by parapsychology, a host of seemingly unrelated 
observations falls into a consistent and scientifically meaningful 
pattern. They strongly suggest that telepathy in the child-parent 
relationship is more than an occasional freakish accident. They 
indicate that, especially at the early infantile period, telepathy is an 
integral part of this relationship and is responsible for what is com- 
monly attributed to empathic linkage. Indeed, it may well be that 
at the early infantile stage telepathy has to be considered as the 
psychological equivalent of the basic biological unity or symbiosis 
which exists between the mother and her new-born baby. 


But if we follow the further course of their relationship we can 
see how, as the child’s ego develops, the telepathic factor gradually 
loses its importance and is finally drowned out by the din of more 
articulate verbal means of communication. The child of school age 
may still be the recipient of a variety of non-verbal stimuli emanating 
from his parents, promoting growth, and encouraging action. He 
may still take heed of vague telepathic messages transmitting restric- 
tive taboos and injunctions. But he has already learned to focus 
attention on language and meaning and developed the skill to com- 
municate with those around him by means of words and sentences. 
This is the time when the empathetic or telepathic linkage between 
him and his mother is gradually being obliterated. It is the time when 
the primordial biological unity between mother and child by which 
he had been safely anchored in nature at large is being abolished. 
Once he has thus broken loose from his moorings, Tom may find 
himself alone, a stranger in the world, terrified in his state of isola- 
tion. He may feel thrown into what existentialist philosophers have 
described as the cosmic loneliness of individual existence. 


But this is also the moment when he becomes capable of entering 
into a new functional relationship with society—into one based on 
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the give and take of intelligent communication by means of an 
intricate system of signs and symbols. He becomes part of a family 
group, of a community of playmates, of friends and neighbors. 
Once he has reached this stage the days of his isolation from the 
world around him are over. He is a social being operating on the 
ego level and has no longer to rely on psi factors as a means of 
pre-verbal communication. 


Thus, at long last, Tommy has come of age. He has graduated 
to be a self-contained individual in his own right, the finished 
product of our streamlined western civilization. Indeed, unless he be 
a member of the American or English Society for Psychical Re- 
search, the part played by the telepathic factor in his own mental 
development may be all but forgotten or “repressed,” and he is only 
too likely to develop a blind spot to its very existence in his fellow 
men. In these circumstances I would not be surprised if Tom were 
resolutely to reject the concept of telepathy as it is discussed in the 
literature of parapsychology—and in particular the part played by 
telepathy in the child-parent relationship—as I tried to outline it to 
you tonight. 














Professor C. D. Broad’s 
Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research’ 


H. H. PRICE 


This book contains eleven of Professor Broad’s articles and 
lectures. All of them have been published before; but several of them 
were not easily accessible, and one, the lecture on “War Thoughts 
in Peace Time,” has long been out of print. The book is divided into 
three sections, (I) Psychical Research, (II) Religion, and (III) 
Politics. It would not be relevant here to comment on Section III, 
though it is of great interest to philosophers because it contains Pro- 
fessor Broad’s only published contributions to political philosophy. 
On the other hand, students of psychical research should not neglect 
Section II. At the beginning of the paper on “The Validity of Belief 
in a Personal God” there is an analysis of the concept of Personality 
(pp. 159-162). Towards the end of the paper on “Arguments for 
the Existence of God” there is a discussion of mystical experience 
and of the grounds for accepting some “‘queer” experiences as veridical 
and rejecting others as delusive (pp. 193-201, cf. also p. 242). In 
the paper on “Bishop Butler as a Theologian” there are some remarks 
on the survival hypothesis (pp. 209-216). And finally, the paper on 
“The Present Relations of Science and Religion” contains a discus- 
sion of miracles, in which “‘a miracle” is equated with “a supernormal 
event” (pp. 224 ad fin—234) ; and in the same paper there are some 
further remarks on the survival hypothesis and on the evidence for 
and against it (pp. 234-237). 


We may now turn to Section I. Its contents are these: (1) “The 
Relevance of Psychical Research to Philosophy,” (2) ‘Normal 
Cognition, Clairvoyance and Telepathy,” Professor Broad’s Presi- 
dential Address to the Society for Psychical Research, (3) “Mr. 
Dunne’s Theory of Time,” (4) “Henry Sidgwick and Psychical 
Research,” (5) “Immanuel Kant and Psychical Research” (which 
could equally well have been called “Kant and Swedenborg”). These 
last two papers were originally published in the S.P.R. Proceedings. 


It goes without saying that this section of the book is of the highest 
interest. It ought to be a “prescribed text” for all students of Psychical 
Research for many years to come. Some day our successors will no 
doubt have to make a collection of the classical writings on our sub- 
ject, and I think they may find it advisable to include this section of 





1 Broad, C. D., Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research: Selected Essays, 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., New York, 1953. 
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Professor Broad’s book in their list. But just because of its interest 
and importance, this section of the book sets the reviewer an all but 
impossible task. The only practicable plan is to neglect the last two 
papers, which are mainly historical. It should be added, however, that 
the paper on Kant is not wholly historical. It contains a very valuable 
exposition of Kant’s tentative theory of “spirits” and “the spiritual 
world” in Traéume eines Geistersehers (the only detailed exposition 
of this book in English). If the reader agrees to these omissions, 
we are left with the first three papers, the theoretical ones. But it so 
happens that the present reviewer is quite incompetent to discuss 
or to evaluate the third, “Mr. Dunne’s Theory of Time.” To do so 
would require a knowledge of mathematics which he is very far from 
possessing. It must suffice just to mention the main thesis of the 
paper: that a five-dimensional manifold will suffice for explaining 
precognition, and that Mr. Dunne’s infinite series of dimensions and 
of observers is both unnecessary for the purpose and logically vicious. 


I propose, then, to devote the rest of this review to the first two 
of the theoretical papers, ““The Relevance of Psychical Research to 
Philosophy” and the S.P.R. Presidential Address on “Normal Cogni- 
tion, Clairvoyance and Telepathy.” They are undoubtedly the two 
most important papers in the book. Moreover, neither of them is 
altogether easy, and a rather simplified summary of the main argu- 
ment of each may perhaps be helpful to the prospective reader. 


The theme of ‘““The Relevance of Psychical Research to Philosophy” 
is roughly this:— There are certain principles “which we unhesi- 
tatingly take for granted as the framework within which all our 
practical activities and our scientific theories are confined.” They 
may therefore be called Basic Limiting Principles. They may be 
divided into four main groups: (1) General Principles of Causation 
(an event cannot begin to have effects before it has happened; and 
there is no causation “at a distance” either in space or in time) ; 
(2) Limitations on the Action of Mind on Matter; (3) Dependence 
of Mind on Brain; (4) Limitations on Ways of acquiring Knowledge 
(no perception of a physical object except by means of sensations 
produced by that object ; no knowledge of another person’s experience 
except through perceptible symbols or expressive signs, or through 
material records; no forecasting of future events except (a) by 
inference from perceived or remembered data plus knowledge of 
causal laws, or (b) by associatively generated expectations derived 
from past experiences of regular concomitances.) Psychical research, 
however, has established that events do sometimes occur which con- 
flict with one or more of these principles. Indeed a “paranormal” 
event may be defined as an event which conflicts with one or more 
of them. This explains why psychical research is relevant to philoso- 
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phy. “. . . just in proportion to the philosophic importance of the 
basic limiting principles is the philosophic importance of any well- 
established exception to them.” A philosopher, if he knows his job, 
“will want to revise his fundamental concepts and basic limiting 
principles in such a way as to include the old and the new facts in a 
single coherent system” (p. 9). 

One comment seems to be called for. When it is said that “we” 
take these basic limiting principles for granted, it must not be assumed 
that all men everywhere have always taken them for granted. “We” 
means roughly “contemporary educated Western Europeans and 
Americans.” Neither telepathy nor clairvoyance nor precognition 
nor psychokinesis would conflict at all with the basic principles taken 
for granted by medieval Europeans, or by educated Hindus in the 
time of Gautama, or by Tibetan lamas today. For such people, then— 
and they might be just as intelligent as ourselves—such events would 
be in no way “‘paranormal,” if we accept Professor Broad’s definition 
of this term. What would be paranormal would be such events as 
the ringing of a bell when one pushes a button, or a telephone con- 
versation with somebody who is three miles away. It is salutary to 
bear this in mind. It suggests that there is nothing sacrosanct about 
our own Basic Limiting Principles. We do of course have very strong 
grounds for accepting them. As Professor Broad says, “They cover 
very satisfactorily an enormous range of well-established facts of the 
most varied kinds’; and many of those facts were unknown to or 
unnoticed by members of other civilizations than ours. Nevertheless, 
these principles (with the possible exception of the first of the causal 
principles mentioned above) are not after all logically necessary. 


Professor Broad goes on to make some interesting “general remarks 
on psychical research.” After mentioning the familiar distinction be- 
tween spontaneous and experimental, he points out that there are 
intermediate cases: for example, carefully planned and executed 
sittings with a trance-medium (p. 13). He also points out that “the 
findings of psychical research should not be taken in complete isola- 
tion.” The facts of orthodox abnormal psychology, he says, “form 
the best bridge between ordinary common sense and natural science 
(including normal psychology), on the one hand, and psychical 
research, on the other” (p. 15). This is particularly clear, of course, 
in the study of trance-mediumship. But he also invites us to con- 
sider dreams and hypnotically-induced hallucinations. For these show 
that “each of us has within himself the power to produce, in response 
to suggestions from within or without, a more or less coherent quasi- 
sensory presentation of ostensible things and persons.” Finally he 
suggests that paranormal cognition and paranormal causation “may 
well be continually operating in the background of our normal lives,” 
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for example when ideas “suddenly arise in our minds without any 
obvious introspectable cause.” To illustrate this possibility, he uses 
the analogy of magnetism, which was long regarded as a kind of 
mysterious anomaly “yet, all this while, magnetic fields had existed, 
and had been producing effects, whenever and wherever electric 
currents were passing” (p. 16). 


Professor Broad next discusses the established results of psychical 
research. Most of what he says here about paranormal cognition will 
be already familiar to psychical researchers. (It must be remembered 
that this paper was originally written for philosophers.) But he has 
some interesting remarks to make about clairvoyance, and they should 
be compared with what he says on the same subject in the second 
paper, the Presidential Address. He proposes to define clairvoyance 
negatively. Many people would agree that in order to establish the 
occurrence of clairvoyance, we must first show that telepathy (includ- 
ing precognitive and retrocognitive telepathy) will not account for 
observed facts. But Professor Broad points out that we must also 
eliminate ‘‘precognitive autoscopy”—the subject’s precognition of his 
own future normal observations. He then defines the term “clairvoy- 
ance” as follows :— “It denotes merely the occurrence of paranormal 
cognition in the absence of the autoscopic and the telepathic condi- 
tions” (p. 18). He thinks that both these conditions were in fact 
absent in Mr. Tyrrell’s experiments. In the Presidential Address, 


however, he expresses grave doubts about clairvoyance, as we 
shall see. 


Professor Broad has no difficulty in showing that the occurrence 
of paranormal cognition is inconsistent with several of the Basic 
Limiting Principles which he has stated. What is to be done about it? 
He suggests that we might find it helpful to take more seriously the 
theory of Bergson (stated in Matiére et Mémoire) “that the function 
of the brain and nervous system is in the main eliminative and not 
productive” and that “each person is at each moment potentially 
capable of remembering all that has ever happened to him and of 
perceiving everything that is happening anywhere in the universe.” 
The function of the brain and nervous system, according to Bergson, 
is to shut out from consciousness the greater part of those memories 
and: perceptions, leaving only the small remnant which is practically 
useful at the moment. To put it otherwise, Professor Broad is sug- 
gesting that we should not ask “Why does paranormal cognition 
occasionally occur?” but should ask instead “What prevents it from 
occurring all the time?” I would add that we might also find some 
useful hints in the Monadology of Leibnitz. It could be argued, per- 
haps, that every Leibnitzian monad is in a perpetual state of (mostly 
subconscious) telepathy and autoscopic precognition, and that in a 
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Leibnitzian universe these processes, instead of being unintelligible 
anomalies, are the most “natural” things in the world. 


Finally, Professor Broad turns to the “less firmly established 
results” of psychical research—psychokinesis (with the analogous 
phenomena of physical mediumship) and the “very complex and 
puzzling domain” of trance-mediumship and ostensible communica- 
tions from discarnate personalities. If we accept psychokinesis, he 
says, we must either suppose that a mental event directly causes a 
physical change outside the subject’s organism, or else we must 
suppose that each of us has “‘a kind of invisible and intangible but 
extended and dynamical ‘body,’ beside his ordinary visible and 
tangible body; and that it puts forth ‘pseudopods’ which touch and 
affect external objects” (p. 24). He thinks that Osty’s experiments 
with Rudi Schneider give some support to this second hypothesis. 
And I suppose that if it were correct the phenomena would not be 
inconsistent with any of the Basic Limiting Principles, whereas on 
the first hypothesis they would be. As to the phenomena of trance- 
mediumship, Professor Broad thinks it is at present an open question 
whether they can or cannot be wholly explained by paranormal cogni- 
tion on the medium’s part “combined with alternations of personality 
and extraordinary but not paranormal powers of dramatization” 
(pp. 25 ad fin—26). But whether we accept this explanation or the 
survivalist one, the phenomena will of course conflict with one or 
another of the Basic Limiting Principles. 


I have summarized this paper at some length, because it seems to 
me a model of its kind. In conclusion, it is just worth mentioning 
an objection which may occur to some readers. If we consider Pro- 
fessor Broad’s formulation of the Basic Limiting Principles, it may 
seem that he has formulated them in such a way that they auto- 
matically exclude the phenomena which interest psychical researchers. 
Is it more than a tautology to say that the phenomena do conflict 
with the Principles? In other words, it may be complained that 
Professor Broad has carefully put into the hat at the beginning the 
rabbit which he produces out of it at the end. 


To this we may answer, first, that the tautology (supposing it is 
one) is a hypothetical proposition: if there were to be phenomena of 
such and such sorts, they would contradict one or another of the 
Basic Limiting Principles. That there are in fact phenomena of these 
sorts is a categorical proposition, and a synthetic one. And it is this 
categorical and synthetic proposition which needs to be brought to 
the attention of philosophers. Secondly, it is in a way true that the 
rabbit was in the hat from the beginning. But it was not Professor 
Broad who put it there. The peopie who put it there were the philoso- 
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phers and scientists of the 17th century, who first propounded these 
Basic Limiting Principles and got them accepted by educated Western 
Europeans. In propounding these Principles, one of the main points 
they had in mind was precisely to exclude what they would have 
called “magical” beliefs. If some of the things which they would have 
regarded as “magical” (telepathy, for instance) have turned out to 


be genuine facts, it is not very surprising that these Basic Limiting 
Principles need to be revised. 


We may now turn to the very important but difficult paper on 
“Normal Cognition, Clairvoyance and Telepathy,” Professor Broad’s 
Presidential Address. One of the central themes of it is the notion of 
antecedent probability (or improbability). The degree of belief which 
it is reasonable to attach to a proposition depends, he says, not only 
on the strength of the evidence but also on the antecedent probability, 
or improbability, of the proposition itself. Now we must admit that 
reports of paranormal events are antecedently improbable (i.e., have 
a low degree of antecedent probability). It is therefore perfectly 
reasonable to demand much stronger evidence for them than for 
reports of “normal” events. It is to be noticed that the word “ante- 
cedent”—at least in this context, does not mean the same as “a 
priori.” The antecedent improbability of (say) a report of a materiali- 
zation is in the end empirical. ““Antecedent improbability depends 
very largely on lack of analogy or positive discordance with what 
is already known or reasonably believed” (p. 28). 


Now if we apply these considerations to paranormal cognition, we 
cannot but suspect that telepathy and clairvoyance have little or no 
analogy with anything we know or rationally believe about normal 
cognition. (This would apply a fortiori to precognition, of course. 
But in this paper Professor Broad deliberately excludes precognition, 
which is discussed in the paper on Mr. Dunne.) In fact, it looks as 
if paranormal cognition were an utterly different kind of cognition 


from ordinary sense perception, and presupposes an utterly different 
kind of causation. 


To confirm this suspicion, Professor Broad proceeds to examine 
clairvoyance. He first gives a masterly outline of what we know 
or reasonably believe about normal sense perception, its psychology 
and epistemology on the one hand, and the causal mechanism under- 
lying it on the other (pp. 29 ad fin.—37). As he points out, every- 
thing goes to show that the Naive Realist Theory of common sense 
is empirically untenable, though it cannot be rejected out of hand 
on purely a priori grounds. Neither sight nor hearing nor even touch 
is “prehensive of external objects.” Sight and touch are indeed 
ostensibly prehensive of external material objects (that is why we 
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all have a natural inclination to Naive Realism) but they are not 
really prehensive of external material objects. 


Let us now try to suppose that clairvoyance is analogous to sight 
or hearing (as the words “clairvoyance” and “clairaudience” do, of 
course, sugg >it), and let us try to work out the consequences of this 
supposition (pp. 37 et seq.). To do so, we must take a concrete 
instance. Let us suppose that there is a mechanically shuffled pack 
of 40 cards. Let there be four suits in the pack, Red Squares, Black 
Squares, Red Circles, and Black Circles, and ten cards in each suit. 
Let us then suppose that someone “‘clairvoyantly perceives” the eight 
of red squares, and that this is the sixth card from the top of the 
pack. If the process really is analogous to ordinary sight or hearing, 
we are committed to most awkward and all but incredible conse- 
quences. For instance, “We shall have to suppose that the percipient’s 
body is being stimulated by some sort of emanation from the front 
of the sixth card in the pack, although the back of the card is towards 
him” (p. 38, my italics). Moreover, the five cards on the top of this 
one must be transparent to this emanation. Yet they too, and the ones 
underneath, are presumably themselves emitting emanations of the 
same kind. “Thus the emanation from the selected card will reach 
the percipient’s body mixed up with the emanations from all the 
other cards in the pack.” Furthermore, we shall have te suppose that 
‘although the emanation is not light, yet there is a characteristic differ- 
ence between emanation from the pips [of the selected card] and the 
emanation from the background, correlated with the difference between 
red-stimulating and white-stimulating light-waves” (p. 38, my italics). 
How is this correlation to be explained? Again, to account for the 
percipient’s knowledge that the pips on the card are square, we should 
have to suppose that the emanations travel in straight lines and that 
there is some (unknown) receptor-organ for collecting them and 
focussing them. And what could this receptor-organ consist of, if 
ordinary matter is transparent to the supposed emanations, as we 
have seen it must be? Finally, there are psychological difficulties too. 
The percipient must have learned, from past experience, to associate 
his “clairvoyant sensa” with ordinary visual ones, since what he cor- 
rectly guesses are the visible properties of the card’s front surface. 
How has he learned to do this, if he has never been conscious of 
clairvoyant sensa at all? Must we suppose that he has repeatedly 
been aware of them unconsciously, and is now (equally uncon- 
sciously ) aware of a new one? Professor Broad is certainly justified 
in saying that these suppositions involve ‘‘a heavy draft on the bank 
of possibility” (pp. 40-43). 

Could we suppose, then, that clairvoyance, though not analogous 
to the “transmissive” senses of sight and hearing, is analogous to the 
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sense of touch? This has equally queer consequences. “We should 
have to suppose that the clairvoyant’s body is provided with invisible 
and intangible organs” and that he can “thrust these out and poke 
them between two cards which are, and remain throughout the experi- 
ment, visibly in continuous contact with each other” (p. 43). Pro- 
fessor Broad says it is hardly worth pursuing such fantastic supposi- 
tions further. Perhaps it is not, but I would just remind the reader 
of the hypothesis of invisible and intangible “pseudopods” which 
Professor Broad was prepared to consider in the first paper (p. 24) 
when he was discussing psychokinesis. He seemed to think there 
that the physical phenomena observed with Rudi Schneider give some 
support to this “pseudopod” hypothesis. Now if the clairvoyant form 
of paranormal cognition were analogous to touch, we might expect 
that it would be closely connected with the paranormal “pushing” 
which apparently occurred in the case of Rudi Schneider, as ordinary 
pushing is closely connected with ordinary tactual sensation. It is 
true that if such “pseudopods” are somehow concerned in clairvoy- 
ance as well as psychokinesis we might have to suppose that they are 
four-dimensional, in order to explain how a clairvoyant can discover 
the contents of a sealed letter or a closed box. (In Professor Broad’s 
example, there might, I suppose, be a minute physical interval be- 
tween the edge of the relevant card and the edge of one of the 
neighboring cards, even though there is no visible interval. So in this 
case a three-dimensional “pseudopod” might suffice, if it could make 
itself thin enough.) These suggestions may of course be utterly 
absurd, but I think we should consider them if we are prepared to 
take the “pseudopod” theory of telekinesis at all seriously. 


However this may be, Professor Broad himself thinks it clear that 
clairvoyance is not analogous to any known form of sense-perception. 
What other possibility is there? It will be remembered that normal 
sight and touch are “ostensibly prehensive of” physical objects. Could 
we suppose, then, that clairvoyance is really prehensive of physical 
objects as sight and touch seem to be, though in fact they are not 
(p. 44) ? This suggestion is somewhat reminiscent of the Bergsonian 
theory mentioned in the first paper. But Professor Broad points out 
that it does not help us. The card, considered as a purely physical 
object, does not literally have color. If the clairvoyant apprehends 
it as it physically is “he will not apprehend it as a thing with a white 
continuous surface on which there are eight square red spots; for it 
is almost certainly nothing of the kind,” but perhaps “as a swarm 
of very small colourless electric charges in very rapid rhythmic 
motion” (p. 44). Yet the correct guess which he makes is concerned 
with something quite different—namely the visible appearance which 
the card would present to a normal human percipient who was seeing 
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it in daylight. And if the clairvoyant really is being directly aware 
of these colourless electric charges, he is certainly not conscious of 
being aware of them. Moreover, if he is unconsciously aware of them, 
we still have the psychological problem we had before: how has he 
learned to correlate these (unconsciously) apprehended facts with the 
ordinary visible properties of objects? 


What conclusion are we to draw from this discussion? Professor 
Broad’s conclusion is a very unwelcome one. If psychical researchers 
believe that clairvoyance occurs, but can give no account whatever 
of its modus operandi, they are just postulating “something we know 
not what,” i.e., something which has “no discernible analogy or 
connection with anything that is already known and admitted to be 
a fact.” And to such a postulate we cannot assign any degree of 
antecedent probability or improbability. Consequently “we shall be 
unable to come to any rationally justified degree of belief or disbelief 
when they [psychical researchers] produce their empirical evidence, 
however impressive it may be” (p. 43). 


I confess I do not see how to answer this formidable argument. 
[ can only offer some very tentative suggestions. First, I suspect 
many readers will feel that the argument proves too much, and that 
if it were wholly correct nothing radically new and unprecedented 
could ever have been discovered. Were the scholastic astronomers 
after all right when they refused to look through Galileo’s telescope ? 
They refused, I suppose, on grounds of antecedent improbability. 
What Galileo reported was too unlike what had hitherto been reason- 
ably believed. Perhaps the discovery of electricity is a better example, 
since it was something radically unlike the physical forces which had 
hitherto been known or rationally believed to exist. 


Secondly, suppose we try to reverse the situation. Imagine a race 
of beings who have only two modes of cognition, clairvoyance and 
introspection. Consider what their attitude would be if it were alleged 
that what we call normal sense-perception occasionally occurs. By 
means of their clairvoyant powers, they become aware of reports 
concerning a queer mode of cognition, which operates in a wholly 
unprecedented manner, by means of light-rays, eyes, retinas, and 
optic nerves. If Professor Broad is right, they could assign no degree 
of antecedent probability to those reports; and however strong the 
empirical evidence was, they could not arrive at any degree of rational 
belief or disbelief concerning this alleged mode of cognition. Ignor- 
amus et ignorabimus—that is what Professor Broad would advise 
them to say, unless I have completely misunderstood his argument. 
But would this really be the rational attitude for them to adopt? I 
think we should applaud them more if they decided to take a chance 
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on this issue of rationality and irrationality, and tried to collect some 
more empirical facts. 


Thirdly, there is this awkward question: what happens if we start 
from scratch, as we all had to do at one time or another? At that 
stage, how shall we manage to assign any degree of antecedent 
probability at all to any empirical proposition, since ex hypothesi we 
have no body of already-acquired knowledge or rational belief to 
guide us? 


Finally, I am not sure that clairvoyance is wholly without analogy 
with ordinary sense-perception. There is at least one important 
similarity between them; clairvoyance, like sense-perception, is a 
cognition of empirical matters of fact, and not of a priori truths. 
Certainly it is very unlike normal sense-perception in other ways, as 
Professor Broad has only too clearly shown. All the same, is it more 
unlike normal sense-perception than memory is? We must not forget 
that until comparatively recent times nothing whatever was known 
about the modus operandi of memory; indeed, not so very much is 
known about it even now. . 


I shall be briefer about Professor Broad’s discussion of telepathy, 
because the issues raised by this part of his paper are not quite so 
upsetting and perplexing. He thinks there are three possible theories 
(pp. 46-47). The first, and the closest to our ordinary common-sense 
assumptions, is the “Brain-wave Theory.” But the empirical facts 
seem to be against it. The second, which departs rather more from 
common-sense assumptions, is the theory of “Extended Psycho- 
physiological Interaction.” In one version of it, the agent’s mind 
directly affects the percipient’s brain (it would follow, I think, that 
telepathy is just a special case of psychokinesis) ; in the other, the 
agent’s brain directly affects the percipient’s mind. In either version 
of the theory, we should be suggesting that the relation of ‘“animation”’ 
extends more widely than common sense recognizes. We should be 
supposing that “an embodied human mind may animate a material 
system which includes, in addition to one human body, parts of 
another human body which is animated by another human mind” 
(p. 48). Professor Broad thinks that some of the phenomena of 
multiple personality do at least give “empirical support for the general 
conclusion that the relation of animation between minds and bodies 
is not always one-to-one.” Thirdly, there is the theory of “Direct 
Intermental Transaction,” according to which one embodied mind 
affects another embodied mind directly, without physiological or 
physical mediation. Professor Broad thinks that this theory has the 
lowest antecedent probability of the three, on the ground that it is 
supported by no known analogy with admitted facts. He says, “we 
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should, therefore, hesitate to resort to it unless the evidence rules out 
all theories of the other two types” (p. 48). 


It seems to me that the first or “Brain-wave” theory will not stand 
up to detailed examination. The second, the theory of “Extended 
Psycho-physiological Interaction,” also has some serious disad- 
vantages. In its mind-to-brain version, it would rule out the possibility 
of telepathy from the living to the discarnate, and in its brain-to-mind 
version it would rule out the possibility of telepathy from the dis- 
carnate to the living. Moreover, in either version it would rule out 
the possibility of telepathy from the discarnate to the discarnate. 
If discarnate minds exist (and after all there is some evidence that 
they do), we need a theory of telepathy which does not exclude these 
three possibilities. I would suggest therefore that the third theory, 
the theory of “Direct Intermental Transaction,” has more to be said 
for it than Professor Broad allows. Furthermore, one could perhaps 
claim that it is supported by some analogies with admitted facts, if 
we were prepared to conceive of the human mind in a more Humian, 
or more Buddhist way than Professor Broad does. Suppose we con- 
ceive of it as a very complex series of interlinked mental events, 
some conscious and some not; and suppose we say that these linkages 
are “tighter” at some times and “looser” at others, so that various 
degrees of dissociation are possible even within the stream of mental 
events which is connected with one and the same human organism. 
We can then suppose, analogously, that there are sometimes linkages 
of the same sort between some of the mental events which make up 
the mind of Mr. A and some of those which make up the mind of 
Mr. B. The mind of Mr. A and the mind of Mr. B would normally 
be in the same relation to each other as two dissociated personalities 
in an extreme case of Dual Personality. And in telepathy it would 
be as if this usual dissociation were temporarily overcome, or cured, 
though the disease would recur immediately afterwards. I suggest, in 
other words, that telepathy as the “Direct Intermental Transaction” 
theory conceives of it only appears anomalous—devoid of analogy 
with otherwise known facts, normal and pathological—because we 
are apt to believe that a human mind is a much more coherent and 
more tightly unified entity than it actually is. 

Professor Broad next goes on to ask whether there is such a thing 
as telepathic cognition, as distinct from telepathic interaction (pp. 48 
et seq). (He rightly points out that the one word “telepathy” is often 
used to cover both at once.) The question divides into two: (a) is 
there telepathic prehension? (b) is there telepathic discursive cogni- 
tion? The distinction between prehensive and discursive, in one form 
or another, has of course long been familiar to philosophers (it is the 
distinction between knowledge of something by acquaintance and 
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knowledge or belief about it). But so far as I am aware, no previous 
writer on psychical research has ever made any use of it, despite its 
obvious relevance to the phenomena of paranormal cognition. 

Professor Broad concludes that there is no evidence for telepathic 
prehension, and that all the facts, both spontaneous and experimental, 
which suggest that there might be such a process, can be adequately 
explained in terms of telepathic interaction alone. I agree that many of 
them can. And if there are any which cannot—if “mind-reading,” in a 
more or less literal sense of the phrase, does ever occur — it might 
he better to use the term telegnosis for it, as some psychical re- 
searchers have suggested, and to distinguish between telegnosis and 
telepathy. It seems to me that we need more evidence, and more 
discussion of the little evidence we have, before we can decide whether 
there are any genuine instances of telegnosis. 

Professor Broad now turns to the second question, concerning 
telepathic discursive cognition, (pp. 57 et seq.). He finds this question 
more difficult. If I follow him rightly (this part of the paper is by 
no means easy) there is a double discursiveness here. The question 
is, can there be telepathic discursive cognition of someone else’s 
normal discursive cognitions: for instance, can a trance-medium tele- 
pathically know that one of the sitters knows or believes that so and 
so is the case? Thus the sitter might know that he has in his desk 
at home a thousand-franc note and believe that he acquired it at 
Monte Carlo. Let us call the fact which he knows F, and the proposi- 
tion which he believes P. Then we come upon the following difficulty. 
The sitter’s knowledge, and likewise his belief, may be purely dis- 
positional at the time. He need not be actually conscious of F or 
actually assenting to P. Then all that actually exists on his side at 
the moment is a pair of “potentialities.” He would consciously 
recognize the fact or consciously assent to the proposition, if he were 
to be reminded of it. Yet the medium is able to announce, here and 
now that the sitter does have this knowledge or this belief. Is it not 
very odd that a medium should manage to know that there are such 
potentialities in someone else’s mind? (It would be equally odd, of 
course, if a discarnate mind managed to know this.) 

I do not quite understand the next step in Professor Broad’s 
argument. I think he wishes to show that here too we have only 
a case of telepathic causation and not of telepathic cognition, even 
though it does look like cognition at first sight. And then the trouble 
is that the cause in this case would be something very queer — not 
an actual event in someone’s mind, nor an event in his brain, but 
just a potentiality or disposition belonging to him. Professor Broad 
now produces something of a bombshell. In what sense does a poten- 
tiality of this sort “belong to” anyone? We have really no good 
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reason, he says, for thinking that “experientially initiated potentiali- 
ties of experience” are located in any particular person’s mind or 
brain at all. ‘We must therefore consider seriously the possibility that 
each person’s experiences initiate more or less permanent modifi- 
cations of structure or process in something which is neither his 
mind nor his brain. There is no reason to suppose that this Substratum 
would be anything to which possessive adjectives, such as ‘mine’ and 
‘yours’ and ‘his’ could properly be applied .. .” (p. 67). It is neither 
mental nor physical, nor is it any particular finite body. But it might 
perhaps be thought of as ‘“‘some kind of extended pervasive medium.” 
Normally, of course, the modifications produced in this substratum 
by a particular mind’s experiences affect only the subsequent expe- 
riences of that same mind. But there is no reason why this should 
always be so. Sometimes they might affect the subsequent experiences 
of another mind. In this way we could explain, or explain away, 
apparent examples of telepathic discursive cognition. They would 
just be examples of a special sort of telepathic causation. Only it 
would not be telepathic in quite the ordinary sense of the term. For 
the cause which is affecting the medium’s mind in this case would 
not be something which is the exclusive possession of the sitter; 
what we call “his” dispositions would not be his in the sense in 
which actual experiences or actual brain-events are, and indeed they 
would not really be “his” in any sense at all. 

This theory may take some people’s breath away. But I am not 
sure that it is really so very different from the fairly familiar theory 
of a “common unconscious.” Indeed, the two theories would, I 
believe, be equivalent if we said that Professor Broad’s experientially 
initiated potentialities of experience could change and could modify 
one another at times when they are not being manifested by actual 
experiences. But is he altogether right in saying that his Substratum 
is not a mind? (p. 67 ad fin.). His ground for saying so is that those 
potentialities are not themselves experiences (but only potentialities 
of experiences). This implies that a mind is constituted wholly of 
experiences. If so, a mind must be a very thin and poverty-stricken 
entity, and it is not clear that it can even have a continuous existence © 
in time. Surely if anything is mental, cognitive dispositions, especially 
acquired ones, must be counted as mental. It seems to me then that 
Professor Broad’s Substratum, though not perhaps a mind, would 
certainly be a mental entity. This need not necessarily prevent it 
from being “some kind of extended pervasive medium” as well, 


though whether it could be extended in physical space is another 
question. 


New College 
Oxford 





Communication: A Note on Psychic Healing 


MONTAGUE ULLMAN, M.D. 


In a recent article! appearing in this JoURNAL, the author outlined 
a series of original and ingenious experiments designed to test the 
reality of ‘psychic healing.” The results, for the most part, appear to 
have been negative. Some success was achieved in alleviating pain in 
chronic osteoarthritis. The article ends on a modest but optimistic 
note. Although few details are given, it is apparent that considerable 
care was expended in the preparation and carrying out of the experi- 
ments. 

The following remarks are not intended as a critique in relation 
to these experiments but are rather concerned with the more general 
question of why such valiant attempts result in so low a yield. Is there 
something in our approach to the problem which is self-defeating ? 
More specifically | wish to pose questions concerning terminology. 

In any situation in which a curative effect is achieved the cure 
comes about as a result of physiological (using the term in its broad- 
est connotation) changes altering the nature of the pathological 
process in favor of the host. These physiological changes are in part 
at least under nervous control. In man the nervous system is devoted 
to the task of adjusting not simply to the environment, but to an 
environment that is qualitatively citferent in the case of man, than 
that of any other organism. The environment is human society and 
built on the heritage of past human societies. The point here is that 
what occurs in this society, and this applies to any form of activity 
occurring within this society, is as significant an adaptative challenge 
to the human organism as any form of “nature in the raw” is to lower 
animals. The activities of the human beings that comprise a society 
become the significant determinants of physiological responses. This 
is meant as more than a truism in the sense of indicating a shift in 
emphasis. 


In organisms lower than man the environmental determinants of 
physiological response are of a discrete isolated nature. The isolates 
in the environment are not seen in their inter-relatedness except in a 
mechanical manner and on a short term basis contingent on the organ- 
ism’s ability to form temporary conditioned linkages. In the human 
environment the situation is qualitatively altered, and to put the 
matter simply, it is the affairs of men and not the men as isolates, 
which form the most significant determining aspect of the environ- 


1 Knowles, Frederick W., “Some Investigations Into Psychic Healing,” 
JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1954, pp. 21-26. 
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ment. Physiological changes are linked to these “affairs” through 
the central nervous system. When viewed in this manner the term 
“psychic healing” itself becomes misleading. It automatically connects 
an unexplained (and perhaps inexplicable at the present time) healing 
with one aspect, and at that a subjective one, of all the possible aspects 
of what is in essence a highly complicated and ever changing social 
situation. The psychic healer wills a cure; a cure results. What is 
omitted here? One might say that almost everything is omitted when 
the real situation is distilled down to this formula. There are broad 
determinants relating to cultural attitudes and mores and specific 
determinants relating to needs and motivation on the part of all 
participants in the situation. We know very little concerning the 
subtle physiological responses to these determinants. Psychosomatic 
medicine, in its true meaning, has not begun to come into its own. 
Isn’t it presumptuous to thrust aside all the mysteries at our door- 
step only to add what may be an unnecessary one in the guise of 
terminology ? 

I have no alternative term to suggest but do wish to ask whether 
a special terminology is needed at all. Perhaps the special terminology 
arises out of a special way of looking at these cases rather than the 
actual nature of the cases themselves. This should not be construed 
to mean that a special effect has not been observed. In the paper cited, 
the author noted specifically that a certain palliative result was 
achieved under circumstances which are designed to exclude the pos- 
sible influence of suggestion. The critical decision arises at this point 
whether to retreat into subjective speculation concerning “forces” 
which may be operative or to broaden one’s focus and to take more 
objective data into consideration; that is to regard as important 
broader aspects of the situation than seem of immediate significance. 
The interpersonal setting has to be understood more fully both as to 
conscious and unconscious factors at work. In this way any psi effect 
that may have been operative appears in its natural setting, as an 
aspect of an individual’s consciousness, and as such a function of his 
nervous system. This may make the road much rougher but it may 
also prevent premature trips into outer space. 








Proxy Sittings 
A Report of the Study Group Series with Arthur Ford 


Early in 1953, the ASPR Study Group concluded an experiment 
designed to provide evidence bearing on the question of psi in medium- 
istic communications. The experimental procedure and method of 
assessment were suggested by J. G. Pratt and William R. Birge,! 
research workers at the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke Univer- 
sity. The medium in the experiment was Mr. Arthur Ford, inter- 
nationally known Spiritualist, who includes among his more sensa- 
tional psychic achievements the apparently successful communication 
of the famous Houdini code message. 


So far as the writer is aware, the Study Group’ experiment repre- 
sents the first attempt to apply the Pratt-Birge method to communi- 
cations obtained from a medium having psi capacities on the order of 
those suggested by Mr. Ford’s professional demonstrations. Although 
the results of the experiment offered no evidence of psi, the pro- 
cedure followed and the data obtained are summarized here as a 
matter of possible interest in future investigations of this kind. 


The hypothesis 


The present experiment was designed to test the hypothesis that 
the trance communications obtained from Mr. Ford in a series of 
rigidly controlled proxy sittings would contain truthful information 
inexplicable by (1) normal sensory perception, (2) rational inference, 
or (3) feasible chance coincidence. Such inexplicable information is 
generally considered presumptive evidence of psi. 


Simply stated the experimental question was, “Did paranormal 
cognition occur?” The experiment was not designed to demonstrate 
such alleged psi processes as telepathy, clairvoyance, or spirit com- 
munication. Indeed, even the most positive results (i.e., the most in- 
explicable) would not have sustained any notion of how psi operates. 


The procedure 


The procedure called for five proxy sittings, each for a different 
distant sitter (hereafter called cooperator). At the beginning of each 
sitting, the proxy sitter handed the entranced Mr. Ford a token 
object contributed by a cooperator and asked that he give his im- 
pressions concerning it. Mr. Ford’s trance utterances were recorded 


1 Pratt, J. G. and Birge, W. R., “Appraising Verbal Test Material in Para- 
psychology,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 12, 1948, pp. 236-256. 


2 Mr. Ford’s services were paid for by the Study Group. 
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verbatim, transcribed after the sitting, and then mailed to the experi- 
menter (AFM). Upon receipt of the notes, the experimenter sent to 
the proxy sitter the token object for use at the next sitting. This pro- 
cedure was repeated until five sets of seance records were obtained. 


The five token objects presented to Mr. Ford were selected by 
random from a collection of ten, all ten of which were identically 
wrapped and coded in such a way that the experimenter, himself, did 
not know to whom any particular token object belonged. In addition 
to this safeguard against subjective bias, all reasonable precautions 
were taken to make certain that both Mr. Ford and the proxy sitter 
did not obtain any clues regarding either the nature of the objects or 
the identity of the cooperators. 


When all five proxy sittings had been completed, the transcribed 
record of each sitting was broken down into a series of separate items 
or statements. Each itemized record was then copied in quintuplicate, 


and a copy of each sent to each of the five cooperators. Each coopera- 
tor was instructed to mark all five records as if each was intended 
for him, and to use a check mark to indicate an item or statement 
clearly true with respect to his particular token object or personal 
circumstances. Since none of the cooperators knew which of the five 
“readings” was actually given in response to his token object, objec- 
tive judgments of the material were probably obtained. . 


The results 


The number of items checked correct by each cooperator in each 
record is shown in the accompanying table. (A, B, C, D, and FE are 
substituted for the names of the cooperators.) Reading across the 
page, we see that Cooperator A checked 1 item as correct for him- 
self in the reading intended for him, 1 item as correct for himself in 
the reading intended for B, none in the reading intended for C, 4 in 
the reading intended for D, and 9 in the reading intended for E: 15 
items checked correct, but only one “hit,” or checked item in the 
reading intended for him. 


Note that the number of items each cooperator checked correct for 
himself are arranged across the page in the same order as the co- 
operators down the left margin. With this arrangement, the bold 
figures on the diagonal represent actual hits or items checked correct 
in the appropriate record. 


No complicated mathematics are required to show that the hypo- 


thetical expectation of psi was not sustained by the data obtained in 
this experiment. 


On a purely chance basis, each of the checked items had a % 
probability that the person who scored it would be the one for whom 
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it was intended. To sustain the hypothesis, the total number of hits 
should exceed significantly '4 the total number of checked items. In 
this experiment, the total 153 checked items provided a chance ex- 
pectation of 30.6 hits ('4 of 153). Since only 26 hits were observed, 
the results are clearly within the range of chance. The fact that the 
deviation (4.6) is in the ‘“‘wrong” direction emphasizes the failure of 
hypothetically predicted psi demonstration. 


ALAN F. MacRosert 
Langdon Lane 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Proxy-Sitting Experiment 
(Summary of Results) 








Cooperators’ Check Marks 
Cooperators B C D E Totals Hits 


1 0 4 9 15 1 

21 12 8 14 
6 ia : 1 
11 1 0 
0 0 10 

















sees... : 32 23 44 ‘ 26 


* Actual hits for each cooperator. Cooperator B was a convinced Spiritualist 
and, as might be expected, he tended to score checkmarks much more readily 
than the other cooperators, who were generally skeptical of psi in mediums. 
Note that Cooperator E, a conservative scorer, was the only cooperator to 
score more checkmarks in his own record than in any of the other records. 





Report of the Research Committee 


Our work falls under four headings: (1) the influence of the Inter- 
national Conference at Utrecht, (2) the experimental use of the 
Dormiphone and Memory Trainer in dream research, (3) the work 
of the Committee on spontaneous cases, and (4) the assistance given 
to Dr. Betty Humphrey and Mr. Fraser Nicol in studies which 
appeared to us to be of unusual research value. 


1. The Society was well represented at the First International 
Conference of Parapsychological Studies at Utrecht, Netherlands, 
last summer; and a considerable number of other American para- 
psychologists were also present. The influence of this opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas with workers in other lands was marked, 
and the contact with the Parapsychology Foundation was rewarding 
in many ways, as for example, in the preparation of follow-up mono- 
graphs in the various areas covered by the Conference, and in corre- 
spondence with our colleagues all over the world. The research in- 
fluence of our participation will long continue. 


2. The original purpose of the Dormiphone experiment, as out- 
lined in the Report to Voting Members last year, was to use this 
instrument to set off an auditory stimulus during phases of deep and 
light sleep to determine whether or not significant differences in dream 
construction could be detected. A total of ten subjects took part and 
the experiment extended over a period of six months. Certain techni- 
cal difficulties were encountered, however, which made it impossible 
to carry the experiment through to completion. These difficulties 
were called to the attention of Mr. Max Sherover, President of the 
Linguaphone Institute, who had so generously placed two Dormi- 
phones at the disposal of the Research Committee. Mr. Sherover 
informed us of a new machine which he had recently perfected, known 
as the “Memory Trainer.” This instrument is simply a two-minute 
tape cartridge in circuit with an electric clock which can be pre-set 
to start the tape at any designated time during the night. After pre- 
liminary work with this machine, it was felt that it compared very 
favorably with the Dormiphone with regard to simplicity of opera- 
tion and sensitivity of volume control. In addition, it has the added 
advantage that the stimulus material can be altered at will on the 
tape. In view of this, a new experiment was designed and is currently 
being carried out by Dr. Ullman and Mrs. Dale. 


The purpose of the present experiment is to elicit an ESP re- 
sponse in the dreams of a subject. Subject and agent are each equipped 
with a Memory Trainer, the instruments being pre-set to go off at 
identical moments during the night. The experiment is divided into 
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two phases. During the first phase, both subject and agent hear a 
nonsense syllable, followed by the command to recall the dream upon 
awakening. During the second phase, an ESP stimulus word is placed 
on the agent’s tape only. All dreams are recorded in the morning by 
both agent and percipient. It is hoped that the nonsense syllable will 
function in a manner analogous to Carington’s “K-object” in facili- 
tating the occurrence of a psi effect. The dreams of both agent and 
percipient are compared at certain prearranged intervals. 


3. Under the chairmanship of Professor Hornell Hart, of Duke 
University, the Committee on spontaneous cases gathered and studied 
a considerable number of fresh reports, the main block of data having 
been secured by Mrs. Allison, who sent a questionnaire to the mem- 
bers of several learned societies. Much material worthy of analysis 
was secured. Professor Hart resigned as chairman, and Mrs. Allison 
assumed the chairmanship. The work of gathering, analysing, and 
reporting such cases will be stepped up, with emphasis not upon the 
sheer assemblage of cases, but upon the attempt to get natural group- 
ings or clusters of cases that hang together psychologically, and to 
find reasonable interpretations which will add to our understanding 
of the dynamics of interpersonal communication through telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and precognition, together with any fresh suggestions 
which new types of cases may present. The thought is that just as 
Tyrrell was able in 1942, through a systematic study, to give a vital 
new interpretation to spontaneous cases, so by alert attention to cases 
both old and new, we may go forward to a fresh understanding of 
their dynamics. It is proposed that the study of spontaneous cases be 
given additional emphasis and support during 1954. It is my own 
personal intention to incorporate in a volume on psychical research, 
some three or four years hence, several chapters on spontaneous 
cases, so that the gathering and interpretation of such cases is an 
important part of my own special activity as marked out for the next 
few years. 


We are not getting anywhere near as many spontaneous cases as 
we could hope for, partly because our members do not realize that 
we wish them. It is suggested that a note be printed in the April 
issue of the JOURNAL, and that other methods be used to remind our 
readers of the importance of gathering such cases. It is also proposed 
that our members who are actively interested, of whom we know 
several dozens, might be “co-opted” into the work of our committee 
on spontaneous cases. 


4. Research funds were made available to Dr. Betty Humphrey 
and Mr. Fraser Nicol for studies of personality in relation to ESP. 
Part of the material has already been published; the rest will soon 
be ready. 
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Medical Section: 


As a result of the Utrecht Conference, the drafting of a question- 
naire pertaining to telepathic and related incidents occurring in the 
psychotherapeutic situation to be sent to practicing psychotherapists 
was further discussed, and the Medical Section has been in touch 
with colleagues in England and Italy concerning this project. 


This year the Medical Section held one major meeting at the 
New York Academy of Sciences. The purpose of this meeting was to 
enable those medical men who were interested to hear first-hand, 
concise reports on the work of the Utrecht Conference. The speakers 
were Dr. Gardner Murphy, Mrs. L.. A. Dale, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, 
and Dr. Montague Ullman. 


Several meetings in which psi phenomena in relation to the psycho- 
analytic situation will be discussed are planned for 1954. Physician 
members of the Society interested in attending these meetings are 
invited to get in touch with Dr. Ehrenwald, Chairman of the Section, 
in care of the Society. 


GARDNER MURPHY 
Chairman, Research Committee 





Important Notice to Members 


The American Society for Psychical Research is undertaking a 
survey of experiences usually classified under the terms “telepathy,” 
“clairvoyance,” “foreknowledge,” “apparitions,” etc. Such a survey 
should add to our understanding of such experiences. It is true that 
hundreds of these experiences have been studied and published, but 
what we do not know is still far more than we do know. We should 
greatly appreciate your response to our inquiry. 

Have you ever had an experience which seemed to you to in- 
volve awareness of another person’s thought, or of an external 
situation, or of a future event, which you felt not to be readily 
explainable through everyday recognized causes? Please describe 
the experience. If you have had more than one, please use a 
separate sheet for each experience. 


Please answer each of the following questions for each experience 
listed : 


1. Did you inform anyone of this experience before you knew 
that it corresponded to an external reality? Who was it? What 
was the date? 


2. Did you make a record of the experience (i.e., mentioning 


it in a letter or diary) before you knew it corresponded to an 
external reality? If so, please quote from the record, giving its 
date. 

3. Would you be willing to allow these experiences to be 
published in the Journal of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, on the understanding that your name will not be used? 
If you are willing to allow us to use your name, please indicate 
the fact. We shall assume the replying to any response which you 
send us, and will ask you for further details. 


4. If you have any acquaintances who, in your opinion, would 
be likely to give us reports of any such experiences, please ask 
them to supply the information and to inform us whether the 
name may be used. 

Kindly send your replies to The American Society for Psychical 
Research, 880 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON SPONTANEOUS CASES 





Reviews 


A NEW APPROACH TO PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By 
Antony Flew. Pp. 161. C. A. Watts & Co., London, 1953. 
10s 6d. 


Mr. Flew has written a book which is “frankly popular,” in which 
“psychical research enthusiasts . . . would find nothing in the accounts 
of practical research with which they were not already familiar” and 
at which “my philosophical colleagues . . . would be horrified by the 
lack of professional subtlety and refinement in the more theoretical 
passages.” 

In writing for “laymen,” Mr. Flew deals with material which he 
has classified (reluctantly) into spontaneous phenomena, mental and 
physical ; mediumistic phenomena, mental and physical ; and laboratory 
(experimental methods used) phenomena. The “new approach” to 
psychical research claimed by Mr. Flew consists in “the combination 
of a resolute, yet not invincible, skepticism ... with a constant aware- 
ness of language . . .”’ To the reader the claim to uniqueness lies 
more with the latter than with the former since the nicely balanced 
skepticism suggested by Mr. Flew is surely not peculiar to him alone. 
His concern with the prejudice inherent in the language we use in 
dealing with, and theorizing from, the material of psychical research, 
while perhaps not unique, is, in the context of his approach, en- 
lightening and stimulating. As he describes it, much of our difficulty 
in theorizing involves a language which has developed in the process 
of dealing with the knowledge of the past and which is, therefore, 
perhaps not applicable in its old form for use in the interpretation 
of the facts of modern psychical research. Paradoxes seem to exist, 
not because there is real contradiction in nature, but because of the 
way in which we use.an inappropriate language of the past in dealing 
with the new facts. 

In surveying the material of psychical research, emphasis has been 
given in this book to three kinds of phenomena: spontaneous, 
mediumistic, and experimental. Mr. Flew discusses selected instances 
of each. A temperate evaluation of his discussion of spontaneous 
material is that he finds it difficult to authenticate and of doubtful 
value. He states “The investigation of spontaneous cases may act as 
a stimulus and provide suggestions: as it already has done. But the 
future lies . . . in controlled experiments.” 


In assaying mediumistic material, Mr. Flew feels that it requires 
us to “postulate some paranormal factor.” This, he says, does not 
mean that the paranormal factor “is the activity of the disembodied 
‘spirits of the dead.’” 
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The remaining portions of the book deal with the question of 
survival, the experimental approach to psi as typified by the well- 
known ESP researches with cards, a consideration of the theoretical 
implications of the psi data, an examination of Carington’s “psychon- 
system” theory, and the Thouless-Wiesner “Shin-theory” of psi. In 
two appendices he reviews critically two books: An Adventure, by 
the Misses Moberly and Jourdain, and Dunne’s An Experiment 
with Time. 

Perhaps the particular flavor of Mr. Flew’s philosophical approach 
is best typified by his reaction to some of Dr. Rhine’s writings and 
by his way of reconciling psi with present-day scientific principles. 
In discussing Dr. Rhine’s viewpoint, he indicates that the connota- 
tions which the word “mind” (and other words) evoke create the 
mysteries which Rhine then tries to deal with by rejecting a 
“physical” interpretation. The author says that what we need “is a 
new terminology which does not imply more than we want to imply, 
which is theoretically neutral, and which is not gratuitously provoca- 
tive of philosophical perplexity.” As regards the impact of psi on 
science, his is a policy of live-and-let-live. Psi is an “untidy anomaly” 
but only a “set of very weak effects.” Our natural laws are valuable, 
they have been justified a thousand times and can continue to serve, 
although they may have to be revised because of the existence of 
psi phenomena. 

Mr. Flew is aware of the impression that his concentration on a 
“pure” language might create. He describes and defends his approach 
in the following colorful passage: “One final point. Throughout this 
book the treatment of theoretical questions may perhaps have made 
our approach to psychical research disappointingly negative and 
unexciting. Negative perhaps. But unexciting? Surely not. For—as 
Rhine put it in an expression of his own passionate empiricism— 
‘there is ahead of us the adventure of finding out.’ ” 


An evaluation of the book is not difficult. It is interesting, stimu- 
lating, and readable. It is not necessary that one agree with the 
entirety of Mr. Flew’s presentation to find it provocative. For 
example, some readers may find his treatment of the PK work to be 
both cavalier and psychologically naive. His “logic of language” 
approach in the discussion of theoretical viewpoints will not be easy 
reading for all laymen. His evaluation of the material of psychical 
research is characterized by the shortcomings that must characterize 
all discussions that seek to deal with enormous masses of material 
within the compass of a short book. One is impressed, however, with 
the brand of “resolute skepticism” generally displayed. It is true 
that the biased American reviewer may see in Mr. Flew’s writing 
some evidence of the biased British observer. Employing Mr. Flew’s 
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favorite device, the reviewer offers the following “Irishism” relative 
to the author’s approach to the evidence for psi: Yea or nay—It is 
yea only because Flew has found his Soal. 


J. L. WooprurF 
The City College of New York 


Apparitions Reissued 


The Seventh Myers Memorial Lecture, Apparitions, by the late 
G. N. M. Tyrrell, first published by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search (London) in 1943 and long out of print, has been reissued 
by Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd. (London). This new edition of 
an outstanding contribution to psychical research will be welcomed 
by many of our members who have been unable to obtain a copy. 
An Appendix, giving a complete list of the sixty-one principal cases 
cited with sources, under Tyrrell’s subject-headings, and an Index 
have been added by the editor, Mr. Edward Osborn, a member of 
the Council of the S.P.R. 


The new edition has an illuminating Preface by Professor H. H. 
Price, of the University of Oxford, who ventures the guess that 
Apparitions will some day have a place among the classics of psychical 
research. Professor Price considers Apparitions as probably the best 
of all Tyrrell’s writings. 

Professor Gardner Murphy regards Apparitions as an amazingly 
close-thought, brilliant, integrated, all-round consideration of the 
problem. “If you really want some exciting, serious reading on 
psychical research; if you really want something that will make you 
think and will give you lots of live, interesting, and well-authenticated 


cases, I can not urge upon you anything more important than Mr. 
Tyrrell’s book Apparitions.”? 


Members who wish to order a copy of Apparitions may do so 
through the secretary of this Society. The cost of the book will be 
about $1.75 in American currency. 





1 Murphy, G., “The Importance of Spontaneous Cases,” JourNAL A.S.P.R., 
Vol. XLVII, 1953, p. 98. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


| “I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
idehtification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 


| 











